Aetat. 29.]
Paul Whitehead.
I may here observe, that Johnson appeared to me to undervalue Paul Whitehead upon every occasion when he was mentioned, and, in my opinion, did not do him justice ; but when it is considered that Paul Whitehead was a member of a riotous and profane club1, we may account for Johnson's having a prejudice against him. Paul Whitehead was, indeed, unfortunate in being not only slighted by Johnson, but violently attacked by Churchill, who utters the following imprecation :
' May I (can worse disgrace on manhood fall ?) Be born a Whitehead, and baptiz'd a Paul2!'
yet I shall never be persuaded to think meanly of the authour of so brilliant and pointed a satire as Manners'*. Johnson's London was published in May, 1738"*;   and  it is
Piozzi sold in 1788 the copyright of her collection of Johnson's Letters for ^500 ; post, Feb. 1767.
1 The Monks of Meclmenham Abbey. Sec Ahnon's Life of JVilkes, iii. 60, for Wilkcs's account of this club. Horace Walpole (Letters, i. 92) calls Whitehead ' an infamous, but not despicable poet.'
- From The Conference, Churchill's Poems, ii. 15.
3 In the Life of Pope Johnson writes :—' Paul Whitehead, a small poet, was summoned before the Lords for a poem called Manners, together with Dodsley his publisher. Whitehead, who hung- loose upon society, sculked and escaped; but Dodsley's shop and family made his appearance necessary.' Johnson's Works, viii. 297. Manners was published in 1739. Dodsley was kept in custody for a week. Gent. Mag. ix. 104. ' The whole process was supposed to be intended rather to intimidate Pope [who in his Seventeen Hundred and Thirty-Eight had given offence] than to punish White-head, and it answered that purpose.' CHALMERS, quoted in Parl. Hist. x. 1325-
4 Sir John Hawkins, p. 86, tells us :— ' The event is antedated, in the poem of London; but in every particular, except the difference of a year, what is there said of the departure of Thales, must be understood of Savage, and looked upon as true history.' This conjecture is, I believe, entirely groundless. I have been assured, that Johnson said he was not so much as acquainted with Savage when he wrote his London. If the departure mentioned in it was the departure of Savage, the event was not antedated but foreseen.; for London was published in May, 1738, and Savage did not set out for Wales till July, 1739. However well Johnson could defend the credibility of second sight [sce/ar/, Feb. 1766], he did not pretend that he himself was possessed of that faculty. ItoSWELL. I am not sure that Hawkins is altogether wrong in his account. Bos-well does not state of his own know-ledge that Johnson was not acquainted with Savage when he wrote London. The death of Queen Caroline in Nov. 1737 deprived Savage of her yearly bounty, and 'abandoned him again to fortune' (Johnson's Works, viii. 166).
remarkable,
